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COURSES  OF  STUDY 

IN 

HISTORY 

for 

GRADES  11,  12  and  13 

in 

SECONDARY  SCHOOLS  (General  Course) 


WORLD  HISTORY 

The  following  are  suggested  as  aims  in  the  teaching  of  the 
courses  outlined  for  Grades  11  and  12: 

1.  To  give  an  understanding  of  the  sources  and  develop¬ 
ment  of  European  and  other  civilizations  in  order  that 
the  pupil  may  not  only  appreciate  our  debt  to  the  past 
but  may  better  comprehend  the  world  in  which  he 
now  lives. 

2.  To  indicate  to  the  pupil  that  the  crowning  achievement 
in  this  long  evolution  of  institutions  and  ideas  is  to  be 
found  in  the  creation  of  democracy  with  its  ideals  of 
social  equality  and  of  government. 

3.  To  show  what  an  important  part  England  and  British 
institutions  have  played  in  this  great  achievement. 

4.  To  lead  the  pupil  to  realize  the  growing  inter-depend¬ 
ence  of  nations  and  peoples  in  the  modern  age,  and  so 
to  appreciate  the  need  of  a  spirit  of  tolerance,  neigh¬ 
bourliness  and  co-operation. 

5.  To  encourage  the  pupil  to  develop  sound  thinking  and 
balanced  judgment. 

6.  To  broaden  the  interests  and  experience  of  the  pupil 
by  bringing  to  his  attention  the  artistic,  scientific,  and 
other  cultural  achievements  of  our  civilization. 
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The  following  suggestions  are  presented  to  guide  teachers: 

On  account  of  the  ever-increasing  number  and  complexity  of 
events  in  the  history  of  recent  years,  the  length  of  time  that 
can  be  given  to  earlier  events  in  man’s  history  must  be 
curtailed.  This  may  represent  a  loss  but  it  is  a  loss  that  must 
be  accepted.  A  detailed  description  of  the  Palace  of  Cnossus 
or  of  the  foibles  of  Louis  XIV  must  give  way  to  the  story  of 
United  Nations  or  the  problem  of  Germany  since  1945. 

Instead  of  a  course  in  Ancient  and  Medieval  History  in 
Grade  11  and  a  course  in  Modern  History  in  Grade  12,  a 
two-year  course  in  World  History  is  prescribed  with  the 
division  between  Part  I  and  Part  II  at  approximately  the 
year  1763.  (It  is  a  common  practice  to  allot  approximately 
equal  time  in  Grade  11  to  the  Ancient  and  the  Medieval 
History  and  to  aim  at  completing  the  former  by  the  end  of 
January).  The  course  in  Grade  12  has  been  lengthened  by 
the  addition  of  a  survey  of  events  from  1945  to  1952  and  a 
treatment  of  the  ancient  cultures  of  India  and  China,  with 
a  view  to  creating  a  better  understanding  of  the  place  that 
these  areas  now  hold  and  the  influence  they  are  likely  to 
exert  in  the  modern  world. 

More  time  should  be  found  for  the  discussion  of  the  sig¬ 
nificance  of  events.  This  will  mean  less  time  for  recitation  in 
the  sense  of  repetition  by  the  pupils  of  facts  from  the  text¬ 
book  in  answer  to  the  questions  of  the  teacher.  To  decide, 
therefore,  what  facts  are  basic  and  what  facts  are  thrown  in 
for  good  measure  is  a  first  duty  of  the  teacher  and  a  searching 
test  of  his  scholarship.  The  pupil  is  not  free  to  make  this 
decision:  he  is  forced  by  circumstances  to  follow  in  the  main 
the  teacher’s  choice. 

A  much  expanded  treatment  of  the  geography  of  the  countries 
under  consideration  is  strongly  urged.  Soil,  elevation,  climate, 
products,  rainfall,  etc.,  have  an  intimate  bearing  on  the 
course  of  human  events.  Pupils  should  have  a  visual  image  of 
the  countries  whose  history  they  study. 

To  assist  in  determining  the  relative  importance  of  the  topics 
listed  in  each  course,  some  suggestions  for  the  teacher  are 
offered  on  pages  26-39.  Experimentation  has  shown  that  the 
courses  can  be  covered  satisfactorily  if  the  procedure  outlined 
in  the  suggestions  is  followed. 
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GRADE  11 

World  History  —  Part  1 
ANCIENT  HISTORY 

The  Legacy  of  the  Ancient  World 

Only  after  man  had  been  on  this  planet  for  many  millenniums 
did  he  leave  his  cave  and  begin  his  long  but  successful 
conquest  of  nature  through  the  use  of  metals.  His  invention 
of  the  alphabet  assured  for  him  the  preservation  of  his 
experience  from  generation  to  generation.  Certain  river 
valleys,  where  mankind  first  experienced  considerable  leisure, 
became  cradles  of  civilization.  The  most  important  of  these 
were  the  valleys  of  the  Nile,  the  Tigris-Euphrates,  the  Indus 
and  the  Yellow  River.  Gradually,  too,  in  his  religious  thinking 
he  attained  the  conception  of  one  God  and  to  the  Hebrew 
writers  the  world  still  turns  for  the  most  exalted  expression 
of  religious  thought. 

Though  empires  came  and  went,  it  is  to  the  Greeks  that  the 
world  is  indebted  for  the  first  successful  experiment  in 
democracy.  To  them  it  is  also  indebted  for  much  of  its 
inspiration  in  literature,  the  fine  arts,  philosophy  and  the 
sciences.  The  Greeks  with  their  sense  of  beauty,  their 
appreciation  of  proportion  and  their  love  of  truth  exerted  an 
unparalleled  influence  on  the  Roman  world  and,  since  the 
Renaissance,  on  modern  times. 

Although  the  Romans  lacked  the  creative  genius  of  the 
Greek  writers  and  artists,  they  appreciated  their  culture  and 
preserved  this  rich  heritage  for  subsequent  ages.  They  built 
a  vast  empire  by  uniting  a  large  portion  of  Europe  with  other 
lands  bordering  on  the  Mediterranean  and  to  that  empire 
they  gave  security,  a  common  culture  and  an  enlightened 
administration.  This  period  is  marked  by  the  rise  of  Christian¬ 
ity,  a  faith  which  was  destined  to  permeate  the  Empire  and 
to  build  a  still  greater  empire  after  Rome  had  fallen.  The 
system  of  law  and  justice  which  Rome  developed  not  only 
excelled  everything  that  preceded  it  but  remained  a  valuable 
legacy  for  succeeding  centuries. 
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I.  The  Nations  of  the  Eastern  Mediterranean  World 

A.  The  threshold  of  history: 

1.  The  doors  to  man’s  distant  past  unlocked  by  modern 
science. 

2.  Prehistoric  man — hunter,  shepherd,  farmer. 

3.  The  primitive  tools  and  crafts  of  the  Stone  Age. 

B.  The  dawn  of  civilization  in  two  great  river  valleys 

(c.  4000  B.C. — c.  500  B.C.): 

1.  The  growth  of  agriculture  and  of  allied  arts  in  the 
alluvial  valleys  of  the  Nile  and  the  Tigris-Euphrates. 

2.  The  discovery  of  the  use  of  metal  and  the  growth  of 
the  art  of  building. 

3.  The  development  of  government,  of  writing,  of 
reckoning  time,  of  weights  and  measures. 

4.  The  expansion  of  trade  by  sea  and  along  the  Fertile 
Crescent,  and  the  growth  of  cities. 

5.  The  rise  of  the  Persian  Empire. 

6.  The  enduring  contributions  of  these  Oriental  peoples 
to  European  civilization;  e.g.,  Egyptian  architecture 
and  sculpture,  Babylonian  law  codes,  Assyrian  tile¬ 
painting,  Chaldean  astrology,  Persian  coinage, 
Phoenician  alphabet,  and  Hebrew  monotheism. 

C.  The  dawn  of  civilization  in  India  and  China  (c.4000  B.C.) 

1.  The  valleys  of  the  Indus  and  the  Yellow  rivers. 

2.  Advances  in  civilization  corresponding  to  those  which 
are  characteristic  of  the  civilizations  of  the  valleys 
of  the  Nile  and  the  Tigris-Euphrates. 

3.  Permanence  of  these  civilizations. 

II.  Greece 

A.  The  Aegean  World  (c.  3600  B.C.— c.  1000  B.C.): 

1.  The  treasures  of  Minoan  art  in  the  great  palace  of 
Cnossus. 
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2.  The  expansion  of  the  Cretan  empire  to  the  European 
and  Asiatic  mainlands. 

3.  The  Homeric  Age;  the  legends  of  Troy. 

4.  The  settlements  of  Ionians,  Aeolians  and  Dorians  in 
the  Aegean  World. 

B.  Greek  ways  of  living  and  thinking  (c.  1000  B.C.-c. 

500  B.C.): 

1.  The  Greek  city-state: 

physical  environment;  classes  and  occupations; 
ancestor-worship;  local  political  institutions. 

2.  The  Spartan  way  and  the  Athenian  way  • —  a  com¬ 
parative  study  of  society  and  government: 

state  control  vs.  individual  liberty;  discipline  and 
force  vs.  wisdom  and  art;  aristocracy  vs.  democ¬ 
racy. 

3.  Overseas  expansion  in  trade  and  colonization: 

motives  for  expansion;  the  character  of  a  Greek 
colony;  the  location  of  the  chief  colonies. 

4.  Greek  ideals: 

in  religion:  the  gods  of  Olympus;  the  oracle  at 
Delphi;  the  National  Games, 
in  art:  votaries  of  beauty  in  literature,  architec¬ 
ture  and  sculpture. 

C.  The  triumph  of  Greek  freedom  in  the  struggle  with 

Persian  despotism: 

1.  The  expansion  of  the  Persian  Empire  to  the  Aegean. 

2.  The  defence  of  European  Greece;  the  significance  of 
Marathon,  Thermopylae  and  Salamis. 

3.  The  organization  of  the  Delian  Confederacy. 

4.  The  transformation  of  the  League  into  an  empire  for 
Athens. 

D.  The  Golden  Age  of  Athens: 

1.  The  full  flowering  of  her  democracy  in  opportunities 
for  the  individual  citizen  —  in  the  assembly,  the 
law-court,  the  schools. 
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2.  The  glory  of  the  Acropolis  —  the  Parthenon  and  the 
Panathenaea. 

3.  The  intellectual  awakening  —  in  poetry,  in  history, 
in  philosophy,  in  science  and  in  the  drama. 


E.  The  Peloponnesian  War  —  Greek  against  Greek: 

1.  Causes:  Greek  disunity;  traditional  jealousies;  the 
economic  rivalries  of  the  period. 

2.  The  reasons  for  the  failure  of  Athens,  Sparta  and 
Thebes,  in  turn,  to  secure  hegemony  in  Greece. 
(No  details  of  military  campaigns.) 

F.  The  conquests  of  Alexander  the  Great  and  the  Hellen- 

ization  of  the  East: 

1.  The  loss  of  Greek  independence. 

2.  The  course  of  Alexander’s  triumphs,  the  collapse  of 
his  Empire. 

3.  The  rapid  spread  of  Greek  culture  in  the  new  King¬ 
doms  of  the  Eastern  Mediterranean. 

4.  The  significant  features  of  Hellenistic  culture. 


III.  Rome 

A.  The  settlement  of  Italy  (c.  2000  B.C. — c.  600  B.C.): 

1.  The  migrations  of  the  Italic  peoples  into  Italy. 

2.  Their  chief  characteristics. 

B.  The  reign  of  law  and  order  in  Italy  under  Rome: 

1.  Rome  under  the  kings  and  the  early  republic: 

Rome’s  geographical  position;  early  Roman 
legends;  class  warfare  of  patricians  and  plebians; 
the  extension  of  democracy  - —  power  of  the  tribal 
assembly;  the  retention  of  aristocracy  —  author¬ 
ity  of  the  senate. 
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2.  The  unification  of  the  Italian  peninsula: 

a.  Roman  conquests:  land  —  the  basis  of  Rome's 
quarrels  with  her  neighbours;  extension  of 
Roman  authority  over  the  entire  peninsula. 

b.  Roman  administration:  roads;  colonies;  local 
self-government;  collective  security. 

3.  Roman  life  in  the  early  Republican  period :  the  home- 
life  of  Rome's  farmer  citizens;  family  religion  and 
state  gods;  Roman  citizenship;  the  passion  for  land 
and  indifference  to  trade  and  the  fine  arts;  Roman 
ideals. 

C.  The  spread  of  Roman  power  in  the  Mediterranean  world : 

1.  The  wars  with  Carthage  and  control  of  the  Western 
Mediterranean;  Roman  provincial  administration  in 
Sicily,  Spain  and  Northern  Africa. 

2.  The  wars  with  Macedon  and  control  of  the  Eastern 
Mediterranean. 

D.  The  decline  of  Roman  morale  in  public  and  private  life: 

1.  In  Roman  politics:  growth  of  the  authority  of  the 
senate;  decline  of  the  assembly. 

2.  In  Roman  society:  wealth  of  upper  and  middle  classes 
and  their  quest  for  public  offices;  ruin  of  peasant 
farmer  and  withdrawal  from  politics;  idle  Roman 
populace  and  mob  violence;  the  failure  of  efforts  of 
reformers,  such  as  the  Gracchi,  Cato  the  Elder. 

3.  In  provincial  administration:  unjust  taxation  — 
growing  unrest  on  the  frontiers  of  the  Empire. 

E.  The  last  years  of  the  Republic: 

Senate  and  assembly  controlled  by  military  leaders; 
the  careers  of  Pompey  and  Caesar;  renewal  of  civil 
strife  and  victory  of  Octavius. 

F.  The  Roman  Empire: 

1.  The  Augustan  Age:  extent  and  administration  of  the 
Empire;  the  Rome  of  Augustus;  writers;  public  life; 
home  life. 
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2.  The  Empire  at  its  greatest  extent;  imperial  law  and 
emperor  worship;  defence;  public  works;  gradual 
growth  of  Christianity. 

3.  The  Golden  Age  of  the  Second  Century. 

4.  The  contributions  of  Diocletian,  Constantine  and 
Justinian. 


MEDIEVAL  HISTORY 

I.  Transition  to  the  Medieval  World 

The  last  centuries  of  the  great  Roman  peace  were  marked  by 
a  long,  slow  process  of  disintegration,  during  which  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  control  in  so  extended  an  empire  were  increasingly 
intensified  by  economic  and  other  internal  difficulties.  The 
fall  of  the  Empire  was  hastened  by  the  barbarian  Teutonic 
invaders  who  gradually  penetrated  into,  and  eventually 
swarmed  over,  the  western  provinces.  A  period  of  confusion 
and  uncertainty  ensued,  which  may  not  inappropriately  be 
designated  the  ‘Dark  Ages’,  a  term  wrongly  applied  to  the 
whole  medieval  era.  Yet  in  the  east  the  Roman  Empire 
remained  intact  around  Constantinople  for  another  thousand 
years.  Here  the  Greek  Orthodox  Church  and  the  brilliant 
Byzantine  culture  developed  through  a  mingling  of  Greek, 
Roman  and  Oriental  influences.  Meanwhile  the  ideal  of 
universalism  was  preserved  in  the  west  through  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  which  exerted  a  profound  influence  in  the 
states  emerging  from  the  ruins  of  the  Empire.  The  Church 
evolved  an  elaborate  and  efficient  organization  with  the 
Bishop  of  Rome  at  the  head  of  the  hierarchy,  and,  especially 
through  the  ideal  of  asceticism  and  the  institution  of  monas- 
ticism,  it  opposed  at  many  points  the  tendencies  of  a  turbulent 
world.  So  in  matters  secular  and  ecclesiastical,  the  picture 
of  classic  antiquity  gradually  dissolved  into  the  medieval 
scene. 

A.  Causes  of  the  internal  decay  of  the  Roman  Empire: 

1.  Political,  military  and  economic  causes;  over¬ 
centralization  of  government;  gradual  infiltration  of 
barbarians  into  the  Roman  army;  inadequacy  of 
frontier  defences;  breakdown  of  public  finance; 
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restriction  of  trade,  decline  of  trade,  unemployment; 
the  problem  of  the  landed  estates,  decline  of  the 
yeoman  class. 

2.  Collapse  of  public  morale:  spirit  of  hopelessness; 
political  apathy;  decline  of  patriotism;  decreasing 
population  and  weakening  of  family;  the  lowering  of 
faith  in  traditional  religions;  new  religions  • — 
Christianity  and  the  emphasis  on  other-worldliness. 


B.  The  disintegration  of  the  Roman  Empire: 

1.  The  barbarian  invasions: 

a.  The  barbarian  peoples;  Teutons  and  Huns. 

b.  Germanic  infiltration:  as  slaves;  as  soldiers. 

c.  Overwhelming  of  the  Roman  defences:  with¬ 
drawal  from  Britain — invasions  of  Jutes,  Angles, 
Saxons;  breaking  of  the  Danube  frontier  —  inva¬ 
sions  of  Visigoths,  Ostrogoths,  and  Huns;  de¬ 
vastation  of  Spain  and  North  Africa  by  the 
Vandals;  collapse  of  the  Rhine  frontier  —  in¬ 
vasions  of  the  Franks. 

d.  Period  of  chaos. 

2.  The  survival  of  the  Roman  Empire  in  the  East: 

a.  Centre  of  Hellenistic  civilization;  preservation  of 
the  classical  tradition. 

b.  Development  of  the  Greek  Orthodox  church. 

c.  Byzantine  culture:  architecture;  paintings;  mosa¬ 
ics,  influences  on  western  Europe,  on  the  Slavic 
peoples. 


C.  Development  of  the  Roman  Church  in  the  West: 

1.  The  Papacy  and  the  idea  of  a  universal  church. 

2.  Monasticism. 

3.  Growth  and  organization  of  the  Church. 
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II.  The  Medieval  World  (c.  600  to  c.  1300) 

The  people  of  Western  Europe  in  the  early  Middle  Ages 
found  life  hard  and  puzzling.  Old,  familiar  ways  of  living 
were  lost;  treasured  customs  and  cherished  institutions  dis¬ 
appeared.  As  the  once  mighty  Roman  Empire  fell  apart,  life 
became  uncertain  and  dangerous  and  in  desperation  men 
sought  protection  from  anyone  who  could  provide  it.  So  there 
developed  the  feudal  way  of  living,  in  which  people  clustered 
in  small  isolated  villages  under  the  protection  of  land-holding 
nobles  and  their  castles.  Many  men  sought  solace  in  religion 
and  refuge  in  the  monasteries  which  grew  rapidly  in  number. 
Feudalism  because  of  its  origin  and  nature  could  scarcely 
give  Western  Europe  any  real  sense  of  unity.  It  was  indeed 
marked  by  such  wide  variations  in  practice  that  it  can 
scarcely  be  called  a  system.  The  two  institutions  which  did 
give  a  semblance  of  unity  to  the  medieval  world  were  the 
Holy  Roman  Empire  and  the  Church,  and  of  these  the  Church 
was  the  more  important.  The  revival  of  the  “universal” 
empire  of  earlier  centuries  in  a  Christian  form  was  an  ideal 
which  appealed  to  the  imagination,  but  it  could  never  be 
fully  realized.  The  Church  proved  to  be  the  most  pervasive 
and  powerful  influence  in  medieval  life.  It  touched  every 
activity,  but  in  particular  it  was  the  guardian  of  religious 
and  cultural  interests.  Gradually,  over  a  period  of  several 
centuries,  peace,  order,  and  a  measure  of  security  returned 
to  Western  Europe,  and  distinctive  ways  of  living  and  think¬ 
ing  —  a  medieval  civilization  • —  emerged.  In  its  trade  and 
growing  industry,  its  town  life,  its  universities,  its  art  and 
architecture,  its  great  institutions,  its  feudal  organization, 
and  in  powerful  movements  like  monasticism  and  the 
crusades  we  can  see  the  manifestation  of  this  new  culture  — 
the  first  culture  truly  European. 

A.  The  struggle  for  reconstruction  of  society  and  govern¬ 
ment: 

1.  Feudalism  as  a  solution  of  the  problems  of  the  age: 

a.  Roman  and  German  origins. 

b.  Rise  of  local  political  and  social  control  —  lord 
and  vassal;  importance  of  land-holding. 

c.  The  manor: 

i.  The  manorial  estate:  local,  rural,  self-suffi¬ 
cient  unit;  description  of  an  estate  —  castle 
and  lands; 
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ii.  The  administration  of  the  estate;  supervision 
of  work;  the  courts  and  common  law; 

iii.  The  life  of  the  peasant:  daily  labour;  obliga- 
gation  to  the  lord;  recreations; 

iv.  The  life  of  the  noble:  fighting,  hunting,  eat¬ 
ing;  games;  chivalry. 

2.  Restoration  of  the  Empire  in  the  West  under  Charle¬ 
magne. 

3.  The  Holy  Roman  Empire: 

a.  The  medieval  concept  of  universal  empire. 

b.  Rivalry  between  emperor  and  pope  —  Henry  IV 
and  Gregory  VII. 

4.  The  rise  and  spread  of  Islam:  Mohammed  and  his 
beliefs;  reasons  for  the  success  of  Islam;  extent  of  the 
Islamic  world;  Islamic  culture  and  its  influence  on 
Europe  through  Spain  and  Sicily. 

B.  Medieval  civilization  at  its  height  (12th  and  13th 
centuries) : 

1.  The  Church: 

a.  The  key  institution  of  the  middle  ages. 

b.  The  papacy  at  the  zenith  of  its  power  under 
Innocent  III;  relations  with  the  Empire,  France 
and  England. 

c.  Influence  in  the  economic  realm;  extent  of  its 
land;  relations  to  feudalism;  attitude  to  com¬ 
merce  and  industry  in  the  new  towns. 

d.  Church  courts  and  canon  law. 

e.  New  monastic  establishments  ■ —  the  friars. 

f.  Domination  of  medieval  culture:  the  ideal  of 
other- worldliness;  St.  Thomas  Aquinas  and  schol¬ 
asticism;  the  evolution  of  medieval  architecture 
from  Romanesque  to  Gothic  style  —  the  attend¬ 
ant  arts:  rise  of  the  universities;  attitude  toward 
science  —  Roger  Bacon. 

2.  The  Empire  under  the  Hohenstaufens;  conflict  with 
the  Popes. 
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3.  The  Crusades:  causes;  outstanding  incidents;  effects 

on  Western  Europe. 

4.  The  rise  of  the  towns. 

a.  The  revival  of  trade  and  the  origins  of  medieval 
towns;  the  opening  of  trade  routes  in  Europe  and 
to  the  East;  the  development  of  markets  and  fairs; 
greater  use  of  coin;  development  of  industry  and 
mining. 

b.  Political  organization:  charters  and  privileges. 

c.  Economic  organization:  merchant  and  craft 
guilds;  the  artisan;  leagues  of  trading  towns  — 
Hanseatic  League;  appearance  of  banking  and 
credit  institutions. 

d.  Rise  of  the  bourgeoisie;  a  new  outlook  on  life. 


til.  The  Transition  to  Modern  Times  (14th,  15th  centuries) — 
the  period  of  the  Renaissance 

During  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries  there  appeared 
evidence  of  new  tendencies  and  far-reaching  changes  in  the 
medieval  world.  Rural  life  with  its  manorial  organization 
became  less  important  in  relation  to  wealthy  and  powerful 
towns  and  cities,  especially  in  areas  like  Northern  Italy  and 
the  Netherlands.  The  Holy  Roman  Empire  grew  more  and 
more  enfeebled.  The  papacy  fell  upon  evil  days  of  captivity 
and  schism,  recovered  for  a  moment  at  the  height  of  the 
Renaissance  in  Italy,  and  then  was  met  by  the  demands  for 
reform  which  culminated  in  the  sixteenth  century.  New 
states,  based  upon  the  ideas  of  strong  monarchy,  centralized 
government,  and  national  unity,  rose  to  challenge  feudal 
noble,  emperor,  and  pope  alike.  Of  these  states  England  is 
perhaps  the  best  example.  Nationalism,  one  of  the  most 
potent  forces  in  the  modern  world,  made  its  appearance. 

Even  more  important  than  new  political  concepts  were  the 
new  views  of  life  which  are  associated  with  the  term  human¬ 
ism.  Humanism  emphasized  the  interests  and  values  of  this 
world  as  opposed  to  the  spirit  of  other-worldliness  which  had 
been  emphasized  in  medieval  culture.  The  new  views  were 
closely  associated  with  the  rise  of  trade  and  the  development 
of  cities.  Proponents  of  them  found  support  for  their  ideas  in 
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the  Graeco-Roman  writers,  and  a  revival  of  classical  learning 
resulted.  Curiosity  and  interest  in  the  world  propelled  men 
into  exploration  in  all  fields.  Inventions  like  printing  began 
to  shake  the  foundations  of  the  older  civilization,  and  in  the 
realm  of  the  arts  an  unparalleled  revolution  took  place. 
Knowledge  of  the  world  was  revolutionized  by  eager  explorers 
who  revealed  hitherto  unknown  lands,  smashed  the  Italo- 
Arab  monopoly  of  trade  with  the  Orient,  shifted  the  centre 
of  the  world  commerce  to  the  Atlantic  states,  and  brought 
the  beginnings  of  empire  building. 

A.  The  decline  of  medieval  institutions: 

1.  Feudalism: 

a.  Growth  of  larger  political  units. 

b.  Decline  of  the  manor:  declining  serfdom;  Black 
Death  and  peasants’  revolts. 

2.  Empire  and  papacy: 

a.  The  position  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire  under 
the  Hapsburgs. 

b.  The  papacy:  the  Babylonian  Captivity  and  the 
Great  Schism;  decline  of  religious  feeling  and  the 
movement  for  reform  —  Wycliffe,  Hpss,  Savona¬ 
rola. 

c.  Collapse  of  the  Byzantine  empire  and  rise  of  the 
Ottoman  empire. 

B.  The  beginnings  of  the  modern  world: 

1.  The  rise  of  the  nation  states: 

a.  England,  emergence  of  strong  centralized  mon¬ 
archy;  Henry  II  and  the  common  law;  rise  of 
parliament. 

b.  Strong  monarchy  in  France:  national  armies  and 
new  weapons;  the  Hundred  Years’  War. 

2.  Humanism  and  the  European  Renaissance: 

a.  The  new  outlook  on  life. 

b.  Reasons  for  the  early  triumph  of  the  new  views 
in  Italy. 
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c.  Enthusiasm  for  classical  learning;  humanism 
finds  justification  for  its  attitude  in  the  Graeco- 
Roman  writers. 

d.  Embodiment  of  the  new  views  in  the  development 
of  the  fine  arts;  painting,  sculpture  and  architec¬ 
ture;  patronage  of  secular  rulers  and  popes. 

e.  The  inventions:  printing;  aids  to  navigation. 

3 .  The  beginnings  of  exploration :  Portuguese  discoveries ; 

the  breaking  of  the  Italo-Arab  trade  monopoly; 

Columbus  reaches  America. 


MODERN  HISTORY 

I.  The  Modern  World  from  1500  to  1763 

The  Renaissance  with  the  rise  of  a  humanistic  and  mundane 
outlook  on  life,  with  the  increasing  importance  of  the  middle 
class,  with  all  the  tremendous  changes  in  commercial, 
economic  and  political  life  was  followed  during  the  first 
quarter  of  the  sixteenth  century  by  a  widespread  and  intense 
religious  upheaval  which  in  itself  constituted  one  of  the  most 
important  of  all  the  breaks  with  the  European  world  of  the 
Middle  Ages. 

By  the  seventeenth  century  national  monarchies,  with  strong 
tendencies  toward  absolutism,  were  firmly  established  in 
nearly  all  parts  of  Western  Europe,  and  reached  their  most 
brilliant  expression  in  the  court  of  Louis  XIV.  National 
states  were  appearing  in  eastern  Europe  also,  as  can  be  seen 
in  Russia  and  Prussia.  In  England,  however,  absolute  mon¬ 
archy  faced  a  serious  challenge  in  the  Puritan  revolution,  and 
by  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century  it  was  forced  to  limit 
its  claims  and  to  bow  to  the  will  of  parliament  and  the  people. 
A  struggle  for  balance  of  power  among  the  national  states 
became  unavoidable,  and  into  this  struggle  there  entered  the 
rivalries  which  developed  from  expansion  overseas.  Spain, 
Portugal,  Holland,  France  and  England  all  strove  for  mastery 
of  the  seas,  for  new  territories,  and  for  the  domination  of 
world  trade.  Ultimately  a  strong  British  Empire  emerged. 
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A.  The  religious  upheaval: 

1.  Erasmus. 

2.  Luther  and  Calvin. 

3.  The  English  breach  with  Rome. 

4.  The  Catholic  reformation. 

B.  Absolute  and  limited  monarchy: 

1.  Transition  in  England  from  Tudor  and  Stuart 
despotism  to  the  limited  monarchy  of  the  Han¬ 
overians. 

2.  Louis  XIV. 

3.  Frederick  the  Great. 

4.  Peter  the  Great. 

C.  Commercial  and  colonial  rivalry: 

1.  Emergence  of  French  and  English  empires. 

2.  World-wide  Anglo-French  conflict,  1667  to  1763. 
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GRADE  12 


WORLD  HISTORY  —  PART  II 

I.  The  Modern  World  1500  to  1763  (continued) 

During  this  period  when  absolute  monarchies  were  becoming 
established  on  the  continent  of  Europe  and  a  limited  mon¬ 
archy  was  evolving  in  England,  when  expansion  overseas  was 
leading  to  international  rivalries  and  the  growth  of  empires, 
science,  the  latest-born  child  of  humanism,  was  growing  in 
importance.  Knowledge  was  acquired  in  previously  unexplor¬ 
ed  fields,  startling  discoveries  were  made,  and  there  began  to 
appear  clearly  the  modern  idea  of  progress  and  the  possibility 
of  advancement  through  the  application  of  the  scientific 
method. 

A.  Science,  rationalism  and  the  belief  in  progress: 

1.  The  scientific  method  and  the  rise  of  science:  Bacon, 
Descartes,  Newton. 

2.  John  Locke. 

3.  Voltaire,  Rousseau. 


II.  The  World  from  1763  to  1850 

The  Rise  of  Political  Democracy  and  Nationalism  to  1850. 

The  signing  of  the  treaties  ending  the  Seven  Years’  War 
brought  to  a  halt  nearly  a  century  of  conflict  that  had  racked 
the  world.  From  this  struggle  Britain  emerged  the  greatest 
of  colonial  powers  and  mistress  of  the  seas.  Prussia  found 
herself  the  most  powerful  state  on  the  continent  and  settled 
down  to  enjoy  the  advantages  springing  from  the  achieve¬ 
ments  of  Frederick  the  Great.  France,  humbled  in  prestige, 
shattered  in  finances  and  power,  was  threatened  by  growing 
revolutionary  unrest  among  her  own  people.  For  a  moment 
she  found  satisfaction  and  revenge  for  her  colonial  losses  in 
helping  the  Americans  wrest  their  independence  from  Britain. 
The  United  States  was  born,  a  new  nation  dedicated  to 
democracy  and  with  the  promise  of  becoming  a  great  power. 
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To  the  British  Empire  this  loss  was  a  blow  which  caused 
many  men  to  question  the  whole  pattern  of  the  imperial 
government. 

In  France  opposition  to  the  old  regime  grew  until  it  over¬ 
whelmed  the  country.  The  whole  French  structure,  political, 
social  and  economic,  crumbled  and  fell.  Men  tried  to  build 
anew,  but  dangerous  forces  had  been  loosed  in  the  destruction 
and  a  reign  of  terror  prevailed.  Finally,  when  days  of  ex¬ 
haustion  had  arrived,  Napoleon  Bonaparte  appeared  and 
welded,  from  the  ruins  of  the  old  regime  and  the  experiments 
of  the  revolution,  a  strong,  new  France.  But  the  price  of  his 
leadership  was  war.  His  military  success  dazzled  the  French 
nation.  However,  his  victorious  armies  sowed  the  seeds  of 
revolution  wherever  they  marched.  Rising  nationalism  and 
the  unceasing  opposition  of  England  were  two  of  the  most 
important  factors  in  causing  his  downfall. 

To  the  victors  the  settlement  of  the  problem  was  clear; 
Europe  must  return  to  pre-revolutionary  days  and  be  kept 
there  as  long  as  possible.  Count  Metternich  undertook  the 
task  and  for  more  than  thirty  years  worked  steadily  at  it. 
But  it  was  an  impossible  undertaking.  The  seeds  of  revolution 
had  been  too  widely  sown.  Great  economic  changes  added 
their  unsettling  influences  —  new  inventions,  free  trade, 
laissez  faire  policies,  the  development  of  railways  and 
steamships.  Under  the  impetus  of  these  changes,  Britain 
created  a  new  empire,  defied  Metternich,  and  encouraged 
the  United  States  to  defend  America  from  the  reactionaries 
by  the  proclamation  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine.  The  middle 
class,  rising  to  power  in  the  new  economic  world,  challenged 
social  privilege  and  political  reaction.  Patriotism,  liberalism 
and  nationalism,  outgrowths  of  the  revolution,  developed  in 
almost  every  country.  Latin  America  became  free,  democracy 
was  extended  under  the  Jacksonian  administration,  and 
responsible  government  was  won  in  Canada.  Even  the  old 
ways  in  literature,  painting  and  music  were  attacked  by  the 
romanticists.  By  1848  the  advancing  forces  were  too  strong 
for  Count  Metternich.  His  fall  marked  the  end  of  the  old 
regime. 

A.  The  end  of  the  first  British  Empire  with  the  loss  of  the 
Thirteen  Colonies  (review  only)  and  the  beginning  of 
the  second  British  Empire. 
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B.  The  era  of  the  French  Revolution: 

1.  The  old  regime  in  France. 

2.  The  French  Revolution: 

a.  The  National  Assembly. 

b.  The  First  Republic. 

3.  Napoleon: 

a.  His  rise  to  power  to  1804. 

b.  His  reforms. 

c.  British  sea  power. 

d.  The  zenith  of  his  power  (map  study). 

e.  The  Continental  System 

f.  His  overthrow. 


C.  The  rise  of  liberalism  and  nationalism  to  1850: 

1.  Great  Britain: 

a.  The  new  industrialism. 

b.  Free  trade. 

c.  Social  and  parliamentary  reform. 

2.  Continental  Europe: 

a.  Metternich  and  reaction. 

b.  The  outcome  of  the  clash  of  liberal  and  reactionary 
policies. 

3.  The  Americas: 

a.  Liberal  and  national  movements  in  South  Am¬ 
erica. 

b.  The  Monroe  Doctrine. 

c.  Jacksonian  democracy. 

d.  Responsible  government  in  the  Canadas  and 
Nova  Scotia. 
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III.  The  World  from  1850  to  1919 


A  decisive  victory  for  the  liberal  forces  had  been  won  in  the 
continent-wide  disturbance  from  1848  to  1850,  but  the  finality 
of  this  decision  was  obscured  for  some  time  by  the  rallying 
of  the  forces  of  reaction  in  France  under  Napoleon  III,  in 
Central  Europe  under  the  Hapsburgs,  and  in  Russia  under 
the  Czar.  It  was,  nevertheless,  an  age  of  hope.  Italians  and 
Germans  rose  from  defeat  to  create  unified  nations,  the  one 
under  the  astute,  democratic  Cavour,  the  other  under  the 
iron-fisted,  aristocratic  Bismarck.  In  the  wars  which  these 
triumphs  involved,  the  Second  Empire  went  down  to  ruin, 
but  from  its  wreck  arose  a  democratic  Third  Republic  which 
lasted  until  1940.  Parliamentary  government  spread  to  many 
countries  and  with  it  many  liberal  and  democratic  reforms. 
The  economic  conditions  which  had  given  Britain  its  vast 
wealth  and  power  were  reproduced  abroad  and  achieved 
similar  results  in  other  lands.  The  desire  for  better  living 
conditions  was  marked  by  the  growth  of  socialism  and  of 
organized  labour.  Science,  continuing  its  phenomenal  dis¬ 
coveries,  gave  to  man  a  still  greater  mastery  of  nature.  Many 
people  began  to  have  visions  of  a  world  without  war,  and  a 
strong  peace  movement  appeared. 

But  certain  developments  augured  ill  for  the  future.  De¬ 
mocracy  found  no  real  foothold  in  Germany  and  was  mis¬ 
understood  in  Italy.  Economic  revolution  brought  in  its  wake 
social  problems.  The  industrialized  nations  became  rivals  in 
a  struggle  for  world  markets  and  colonies  which  grew  more 
bitter  every  year.  Equally  disturbing  were  the  clashing 
ambitions  of  Hapsburg,  Romanov  and  Hohenzollern.  The 
Balkans,  the  centre  of  this  conflict,  where  rising  nationalism 
endangered  the  existence  of  both  the  Austrian  and  the 
Ottoman  Empires,  became  the  breeding  place  of  wars. 
Europe  became  an  armed  camp,  divided  into  great  alliances. 
Friction  between  these  alliances  became  more  and  more 
intense  until  in  1914  the  world  was  plunged  into  the  horrors 
of  the  First  World  War. 

A.  The  changes  in  industry  and  communication  from  the 

middle  of  the  nineteenth  century  to  the  First  World 

War: 

1.  Increasing  industrialization  of  England  and  other 
countries. 
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2.  Improvement  in  methods  of  world  transportation 
and  communication. 

3.  Problems  arising  from  industrialization:  trade 
unionism. 


B.  The  spread  of  liberalism  and  nationalism  to  1914: 

1.  Great  Britain:  extension  of  the  franchise  to  date; 
parliamentary  reform;  education;  labour  in  politics. 

2.  The  British  Empire:  the  rise  of  the  Dominions  and 
the  growth  of  their  autonomy. 

3.  Continental  Europe: 

a.  The  unification  of  Italy  and  of  Germany. 

b.  The  Third  Republic  in  France. 

c.  The  rise  of  national  feeling  in  the  Balkans. 

d.  The  Russia  of  the  Czars. 

4.  Nationalism  and  territorial  expansion  of  the  United 
States. 


C.  The  First  World  War,  1914-1918: 

1.  Causes:  the  conflicting  interests  of  the  great  empires 
in  Asia,  Africa  and  the  Balkans  (map  study);  the 
Triple  Alliance,  the  Triple  Entente  and  the  Sarajevo 
episode. 

2.  Some  important  aspects:  Britain's  sea  power  and  the 
contribution  of  the  Empire;  deadlock  on  the  western 
front;  collapse  on  the  eastern  front  —  the  Bolshevik 
revolution;  the  entry  of  the  United  States  and  other 
nations;  the  destruction  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  in 
the  Near  East;  collapse  of  the  central  powers  — 
revolutions. 

3.  The  Treaty  of  Versailles;  the  League  of  Nations;  the 
economic  terms;  the  territorial  changes,  including 
those  in  the  other  treaties  (map  study). 
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IV.  The  World  from  1919  to  1945 


The  First  World  War  greatly  intensified  the  development  of 
nationalism  by  the  formation  of  new  nations  and  by  the 
creation  of  conditions  that  made  possible  the  rise  of  such 
extreme  national  movements  as  Fascism  and  Naziism.  The 
war  also  created  serious  economic  problems,  the  solution  of 
which  was  greatly  retarded  by  excessive  nationalism;  these 
problems  were  responsible  in  large  measure  for  bringing  about 
the  great  depression.  The  Russian  Empire  collapsed  in  the 
war  and  emerged  through  revolution  as  the  Soviet  State  with 
its  challenge  of  communism  to  world  society.  The  policies  of 
Germany  and  of  Italy  proved  disruptive  to  the  established 
order;  and  the  hopes  for  lasting  peace  embodied  in  the  League 
of  Nations  were  disappointed.  Democracy  and  liberalism  have 
been  forced  to  defend  their  ideas  and  their  society.  This  is  the 
challenge  of  our  age. 

A.  Experiments  in  internationalism : 

1.  League  of  Nations  and  the  World  Court. 

2.  The  British  Commonwealth  of  Nations. 

B.  The  Americas  since  1914: 

1.  The  Good  Neighbour  Policy  and  Pan-Americanism 

2.  Canadian-American  relations. 

C.  Recent  economic  and  social  trends: 

1.  Significant  developments:  Power,  transportation  and 
communication;  industry. 

2.  Problems. 

D.  Totalitarian  Experiments: 

1.  In  Turkey  under  Mustafa  Kemal. 

2.  In  Japan. 

3.  In  Russia  under  Lenin  and  Stalin. 

4.  In  Italy  under  Mussolini. 

5.  In  Germany  under  Hitler. 

E.  Immediate  causes  and  events  of  the  Second  World  War. 
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V.  The  World  Since  1945 


The  years  which  have  followed  the  unconditional  surrender 
of  Germany,  Italy  and  Japan  have  been  filled  with  the 
confusion  and  distress  that  must  inevitably  result  from  a  war 
of  such  unprecedented  violence,  savagery,  and  destruction. 
The  appalling  impoverishment  of  vast  areas  of  the  world, 
the  eclipse  of  Europe  as  a  centre  of  culture  and  world-wide 
influence,  the  release  of  atomic  energy,  the  violent  clash  of 
ideologies,  the  fear  of  stalemate  in  the  drawing  up  of  treaties 
for  defeated  enemies,  these  and  many  other  factors  have 
fostered  a  sense  of  frustration  and  confusion. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  these  years  have  witnessed  the 
organization  of  the  United  Nations.  To  it  at  San  Francisco 
was  assigned  the  herculean  task  of  maintaining  the  peace 
and  general  welfare  of  the  world  but  at  a  time  when  a  stable 
peace  had  not  yet  been  achieved.  It  is  imperative  that  pupils 
should  become  familiar  with  the  operation  of  the  agencies  of 
this  body  and  examine  and  assess  its  efforts.  They  should 
recognize  that  this  is  an  age  calling  for  restraint  and  patience 
on  the  one  hand  and  conviction  and  effort  on  the  other. 
They  should  feel  their  personal  responsibility  in  helping 
humanity  in  its  efforts  to  prevent  the  annihilation  of  civiliza¬ 
tion  by  finding  a  modus  vivendi  through  such  an  organization 
as  the  United  Nations.  They  should  see  that  the  democratic 
way  of  life  calls  for  the  highest  qualities  of  mind  and  heart 
and  that  to  the  extent  the  United  Nations  recognizes  the 
legitimate  claims  of  both  the  individual  and  the  state  it 
challenges  the  loyalty  and  service  of  our  age. 

No  greater  responsibility  rests  on  the  teacher  than  to  guide 
his  pupils  through  this  period  with  judgment  and  under¬ 
standing. 

A.  The  Atomic  Age. 

B.  The  United  Nations: 

1.  Origin;  purpose;  organization. 

2.  Break-up  of  the  war-time  coalition. 

3.  Non-political  achievement. 
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C.  Changes  in  Asia: 

1.  Rise  of  nationalism:  Indonesia,  Burma,  Israel. 

2.  New  Members  of  the  Commonwealth:  India,  Pakis¬ 
tan,  Ceylon. 

3.  India  and  China:  ancient  cultures:  New  importance 
in  world  affairs. 

D.  Democracy  vs.  Communism: 

1.  The  “cold  war”. 

2.  The  problem  of  peace  treaties:  Germany,  Austria, 
Japan. 

3.  Europe  and  the  Marshall  Plan. 

4.  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization. 

5.  The  challenge  of  Korea. 

6.  The  armament  race:  control  of  atomic  energy. 

7.  The  new  role  of  the  United  States  in  world  affairs 
and  the  modified  position  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

E.  Democracy,  our  way  of  though  and  life: 

1.  The  meaning  of  democracy. 

2.  Solving  social  and  economic  problems  through  dis¬ 
cussion  and  legislation. 

3.  Difficulties  in  the  democratic  method. 

4.  Duties  and  responsibilities  of  its  citizens. 
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SUGGESTIONS  FOR  TEACHERS 


To  relieve  the  teacher  and  the  pupil  of  an  undue  burden  of 
detailed  study,  chapters  of  the  approved  textbooks  have  been 
classified  under  three  headings.  In  some  cases  a  chapter  is 
divided.  It  will  be  found  that  several  chapters  or  parts  of 
chapters  which  deal  with  matters  of  great  importance  have 
been  placed  in  Division  II  or  Division  III  because  pupils  of 
Grades  11  and  12  have  had  the  opportunity  to  study  these 
topics  in  earlier  grades. 

a.  Division  I.  Chapters  for  intensive  study.  Important 
facts  are  to  be  mastered  by  the  pupils,  notes  are  to 
be  prepared,  and  the  section  prescribed  for  examina¬ 
tions. 

b.  Division  II.  Chapters  for  reading  and  discussion  in 
the  classroom.  Every  effort  should  be  made,  with  the 
help  of  maps,  charts,  illustrations  and  discussion,  to 
make  the  chapter  clear.  If  notebook  or  examination 
assignments  are  made  from  these  chapters,  it  is 
suggested  that  this  be  done  to  a  limited  degree. 

c.  Division  III.  Chapters  for  extensive  treatment. 
These  call  for  reading  in  or  out  of  the  classroom  with 
only  enough  comment  or  discussion  to  clear  up 
pupils’  difficulties.  They  are  not  prescribed  for  note¬ 
making  or  examinations. 

There  is  no  intention  here  to  make  a  hard  and  fast  ruling 
with  respect  to  the  relative  values  of  parts  of  the  texts.  The 
teacher  must  make  the  ultimate  decision.  For  example,  a 
page  dealing  with  the  origin  of  the  calendar  may  be  treated 
by  one  teacher  as  a  page  to  be  read  only,  by  another  as  a 
collection  of  interesting  facts  some  of  which  might  well  be 
remembered,  or  it  may  be  treated  more  imaginatively  by  a 
third  teacher  to  show  the  enormous  problems  facing  primitive 
man  in  his  efforts  to  measure  time.  The  third  teacher  will 
require  more  time  for  his  treatment  and  must  determine 
whether  the  results  justify  the  expenditure.  But  the  outline 
here  presented  suggests  a  method  that  the  teacher  is  prac¬ 
tically  forced  to  follow  if  he  and  his  pupils  are  to  be  students 
of  history  and  not  collectors  of  facts. 
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World  History  Part  I 

Text  —  A  World  History,  Part  I:  From  Ancient  Times  to  1760 

(New  and  Phillips) 

Division  by  Chapters 


Div.  1 

Div.  II 

Div.  Ill 

Div.  1 

Div.  II 

Div.  Ill 

3 

1,  2 

24,  25,  26 

23,  27 

4:  39-44 

4:  34-39  & 

28:  in  part 

28:  in  part 

44-50 

29:  in  part 

29:  in  part 

5:  60-63 

5:  51-60 

30:  in  part 

30:  in  part 

7 

6 

32 

31 

33 

8:  in  part 

8:  in  part 

34:  in  part 

34:  in  part 

9,  10 

35:  in  part 

35:  in  part 

1 1 :  in  part 

1 1 :  in  part 

36 

u> 

OJ 

00 

13 

12,  14 

39:  397-401 

39:  394-397 

1  5:  in  part 

1  5:  in  part 

40:  409-410 

40:  402-408 

16:  161-167 

16:  158-161 

41, 42 

43 

17,  18,  19 

45,  46 

44 

47 

20:  206-211 

20:  197-206 

48,  49 

21 

50:  in  part 

50:  in  part 

22:  218-220 

22:  221-224 

51,  52 

Text  —  The  Enduring  Past 
(Trueman) 

Division  by  Units 


Div.  1 

Div.  II 

Div.  Ill 

1:  13-21,  25-30,  37-57 
||:  71-89,  94-111, 
123-136,  139-147 

III:  155-170,  174-197, 
203-207,  209-212, 
215-226 

IV:  236-256,  265-303, 
322-330,  335-336 

V:  322-330,  335-336, 
346-356,  361-368, 
375-378,  384-389 

VI:  400-410,  417-418, 
420-438,  467-495 

1:  4-12,  21-24,  58-61 

II:  69-70,  111-116, 
136-139 

III:  207-209, 

212-215 

IV:  234-235, 

304-314 

V:  320-321,  330-334, 
337-339,  356-361, 

O7OOOO 

VI:  396-399,416-417, 
418-419,  444-460 

1:  1-4,  31-36,  61-68 

II:  89-93,  116-122, 
147-153 

III:  170-174,  197-202, 
227-233 

IV:  257-264,  293-298, 
314-319 

V:  339-345,  368-374, 
389-395 

VI:  410-415,438-444, 
461-466,  495-503 
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World  History  Part  II 

Text  —  A  World  History,  Part  II:  From  1760  to  the  Present 

(New  and  Trotter) 

Division  by  Chapters 


Div.  1 

Div.  II 

Div.  Ill 

1,2 

3:  23-30 

3:  30-36 

4 

5 

6 

7:  86-93 

7:  93-101 

101-102 

102-105 

8 

9:  118-124 

9:  124-130 

10,  11 

12:  154-158 

13 

12:  152-154 

14:  176-187 

14:  187-190 

Div.  1 

Div.  II 

Div.  Ill 

190-193 

16:  222-225 

15 

16:  215-222 

19:  251-255 

17,  18 

19:  249-251 

21,  22 

20,  23 

24:  in  part 

24:  in  part 

25:  in  part 

25:  in  part 

27,  28 

26 

29,  30,  31 

Text  —  The  Modern  Age 
(Richards  and  Cruickshank) 


Div.  1 

Div.  II 

Div.  Ill 

2,  3 

5:  84-85 

11:  216-221 

10:  194-197 

11:  229 

19:  425-429 

6:  95-110 

8:  133-154 

9:  155-172 

14:  293-304 

13:  263-288 

17:  362-366 

10:  197-202 

18:  384-385,  388,  390, 
398,  400-404, 
406-409,  409-41 2 

11:  236-243 

20:  442-471 

21:  472-491 

22:  501-532 

1:1-6,  6-12 

11:  204-207,  208-212 

4:  49-74 

10:  176-177,  187-194 

18:  377-381 

11:  221-236 

18:  382-384,  385-388, 
388-390,  391-397, 
398-401, 404-506 

1  5-  322-355 

17:  356-360,  366-374 

19:  413-441 

21:  491-500 

22:  532-548,  549-553 

18:  375-377 

10:  173-182,  182-187 

5:  76-84,  86-93 

7:  112-132 

12:  244-262 

17:  362 
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Text  —  Our  Modem  World 
(Reid  and  Mclnnis) 


Div.  I 


Div.  II 


Div.  Ill 


3 

4:  45-48,  64-66 

5 

6 

7:  113-117 
8:  137-152 
9:  153-171 

10:  180-196 
11 

12:  227-236,  249-254 

1  3:  255-283 
14 

15:  320-327 
17 

18:  378-385,  388-392 
19 

20:  426-429 
21 
23 


1 

2:  20-32 
4:  49-66 

7:  106-113,  122-127 
8:  130-137 
9:  171-180 
10:  196-206 

12:  236-249 
13:  283-292 

16:  345-350 

18:  385-388 

20:  414-426 


2:  1  5-20 


7:  117-122 


15:  327-341 
16:  350-360 

18:  393-397 
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GRADE  13 


CANADA  AND  THE  MODERN  WORLD 


Introduction 

The  course  in  Grade  13  is  planned  to  be  the  culmination  of 
five  years’  study  of  history  in  the  secondary  schools.  With 
the  historical  background  which  has  been  gained  in  Grades 
9  to  12,  and  by  reason  of  greater  maturity,  students  are  in  a 
position  to  grasp  the  importance  of  problems  of  their  own  day 
and  to  acquire  judgment  and  skill  in  discussing  them.  The 
responsibilities  of  Canadian  citizens  grow  in  size  and  com¬ 
plexity  as  Canada  becomes  more  deeply  involved  in  world 
affairs.  Ability  to  investigate  and  ponder  national  and 
international  issues  is  a  development  that  should  be  progres¬ 
sive  throughout  the  course.  To  read  widely  and  independent¬ 
ly,  to  arrive  at  conclusions  and  examine  them  in  the  light 
of  classroom  discussion  and  debate,  to  experience  a  growing 
awareness  of  Canada’s  place  in  the  modern  world  and  his  own 
place  in  Canada,  these  are  the  methods  of  study  and  the 
rewards  for  the  student  which  outweigh  the  benefits  that 
spring  from  a  command  of  factual  information  only,  and  they 
constitute  aims  which  the  teacher  should  consciously  seek  to 
achieve.  These  aims  are  most  likely  to  be  achieved  in  those 
schools  in  which  the  pupils  make  constant  use  of  a  well 
selected  library  of  historical  books. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  clear  historical  thinking  about 
the  basic  problems  and  ideas  of  the  course  depends  upon  a 
careful  definition  of  abstract  terms  such  as  capitalism, 
democracy,  liberalism. 

Part  One  includes  a  survey  of  Latin  America  and  of  certain 
aspects  of  the  history  of  the  United  States  not  previously 
studied  but  necessary  to  complete  the  essential  background 
of  Canada’s  international  relations.  It  also  deals  with  the 
advance  of  Canada  to  nationhood  within  the  Commonwealth 
and  provides  a  more  mature  treatment  of  the  origin  and 
nature  of  our  constitution  than  was  possible  in  earlier  grades. 
Part  Two  is  an  examination  of  problems  in  the  establishment 
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of  an  international  order  in  recent  years.  It  builds  on  the 
World  History  courses  of  Grades  11  and  12,  but  offers  an 
interpretative  rather  than  a  narrative  approach. 


Part  One 

THE  RISE  OF  NATIONS  IN  THE  AMERICAS 
A.  General  Background 

The  peace  of  Paris  in  1763  marked  in  one  sense  the  end  of  the 
colonial  period  in  America.  By  that  time  the  two  continents 
had  been  blocked  out  and  four  types  of  European  culture  had 
been  permanently  established.  Throughout  the  whole  of 
South  America  and  as  far  north  as  present-day  Mexico, 
colonial  foundations  had  been  firmly  laid  for  the  Latin- 
American  countries  of  today.  North  of  Mexico  colonial 
America  was  divided  between  Britain  and  France.  The  Seven 
Years’  War  put  an  end  to  French  political  power  in  America, 
but  it  still  left  the  French  settlements  which  were  the  origin 
of  present-day  French  Canada. 

The  empires  of  colonial  America  present  a  fascinating  picture 
of  similarities  and  differences.  Economic  developments  varied 
with  geographical  conditions,  but  in  all  the  empires  the  theory 
of  mercantilism  prevailed  and  the  colonies  were  considered 
subordinate  in  their  interests  to  the  mother  countries.  The 
British  Colonists  had,  however,  a  degree  of  freedom  which 
marked  them  off  in  sharp  contrast  from  the  others.  They 
enjoyed  a  measure  of  parliamentary  government  through 
their  assemblies.  Immigration  was  almost  unrestricted  and 
individual  initiative  was  encouraged.  Such  conditions  account 
for  their  vitality  and  rapid  expansion  in  the  first  half  of  the 
eighteenth  century. 

The  sixty  years  following  the  Seven  Years’  War  was  the  era 
of  the  American  revolutions.  During  that  period  the  whole  of 
America,  with  the  exception  of  Canada,  Nova  Scotia  and  the 
West  Indian  islands,  threw  off  European  political  control. 
Revolution  came  first  in  the  British  Empire,  and  the  Thirteen 
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Colonies  gained  their  independence.  They  did  not,  however, 
carry  Canada  and  Nova  Scotia  with  them,  nor  did  they 
repudiate  their  British  background.  They  claimed  that  they 
rebelled  in  defence  of  their  rights  as  British  citizens,  and  in 
the  state  and  national  governments  which  they  established 
after  independence  was  achieved  they  preserved  British 
institutions  and  ideals  in  forms  which  were  adapted  to 
American  needs.  The  Revolution  also  carried  British  practices 
a  step  further  in  the  direction  of  democracy. 

The  Napoleonic  War  and  the  upsurge  of  nationalism  and 
democracy  after  1800  brought  about  the  Latin-American 
revolutions.  From  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  empires  came 
more  than  twenty  republics  which  not  only  gained  political 
independence,  but  also  attempted  to  set  up  parliamentary 
and  democratic  systems  with  which,  in  contrast  with  the 
Thirteen  Colonies,  they  had  no  previous  experience. 

In  the  troubled  decade  from  1815  to  1825  these  new  countries 
were  weak  and  vulnerable.  The  interest  of  the  United  States 
and  of  Great  Britain  in  defending  them  against  the  aggression 
of  European  despotism  led  to  the  enunciation  by  the  United 
States  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine.  Thus  by  1823  the  permanence 
of  the  American  revolutions  was  assured. 

The  first  four  chapters  of  the  Grade  13  text-book  in  History, 
NORTH  AMERICA  AND  THE  MODERN  WORLD, 
Mclnnis  (Dent)  deal  with  this  general  background.  Some 
topics  are  completed  in  these  four  introductory  chapters 
while  other  topics  originate  here  but  are  not  fully  developed 
or  completed  until  later  in  the  book.  Material  which  is 
dealt  with  completely  in  Chapters  One  to  Four  will 
not  be  used  to  provide  basic  topics  for  examination 
questions,  on  the  Grade  13  Departmental  examination,  but 
the  full  answer  to  an  examination  question  may  require  as 
background  some  information  which  is  to  be  found  in  these 
chapters.  For  example,  there  will  not  be  a  specific  question 
on  the  American  Revolution  or  the  Liberation  of  Latin 
America,  but  a  question  on  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  to  be 
answered  satisfactorily,  will  require  some  knowledge  of 
Chapter  Four,  as  well  as  the  additional  information  on  this 
topic  contained  in  later  chapters. 

Accordingly,  the  first  four  chapters  of  the  text-book 
may  be  treated  extensively.  It  is  expected  that  teachers 
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will  make  effective  use  of  them  for  a  series  of  introductory 
lessons  with  some  reading  assignments  and  discussions,  and 
will  also  use  them  as  a  source  of  reference  material  in  con¬ 
nection  with  later  chapters. 

Such  topics  as  the  following  are  dealt  with: 

1.  The  colonial  situation  • —  European  colonial  policies  under 
such  headings  as  mercantilism,  the  control  of  commerce, 
the  comparison  of  Spanish,  French,  and  British  systems 
of  administration,  and  a  survey  of  social  and  economic 
conditions  in  the  colonies. 

2.  The  era  of  revolutions  —  revolution  in  the  Thirteen 
Colonies,  causes  and  significance,  the  Anglo-American 
settlement,  1783  to  1819;  the  Latin-American  revolutions, 
causes  and  character,  emergence  of  new  states,  and 
subsequent  problems. 

3.  The  Monroe  Doctrine,  1823  • —  roles  of  Britain  and  the 
United  States;  significance  to  the  new  republics. 


B.  The  Growth  of  the  United  States 

After  the  Revolution  there  followed  some  years  of  weakness 
and  trouble  during  which  the  political  form  of  the  United 
States  was  crystallized  in  the  federal  constitution.  This 
document  has  now  served  as  the  foundation  of  American 
political  organization  for  more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty 
years,  though  in  that  time  it  has  been  considerably  altered 
by  legislative  and  executive  action,  and  even  more  by 
judicial  interpretation.  Inherent  in  the  formation  of  the 
United  States  was  a  social  revolution  whose  goal  was  social 
democracy.  This  struggle  for  social  democracy,  rising  at 
times  to  explosive  proportions,  has  been  a  continuous 
process  in  American  history.  Shortly  after  the  acceptance  of 
the  Constitution  the  lines  of  the  social  struggle  became  more 
sharply  drawn  in  the  political  sphere  through  the  groups  that 
formed  around  Jefferson  and  Hamilton.  These  parties  also 
differed  over  states’  rights  and  a  strong  national  state.  All 
the  while  the  new  country  was  involved  in  difficult  and 
dangerous  foreign  relations,  a  state  of  affairs  that  was 
improved  by  better  relations  with  Great  Britain  after  1819 
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and  by  stabilization  of  the  Atlantic  world  by  means  of  the 
Monroe  Doctrine.  Then  there  followed  a  period  of  tre¬ 
mendous  expansion  of  all  sorts,  during  which  social  revolution 
took  the  form  of  Jacksonian  democracy  and  a  distinctively 
American  culture  appeared  in  the  flowering  of  New  England. 
Through  it  all  could  be  heard  the  ominous  rumblings  that 
foretold  the  coming  of  the  terrible  conflict  between  North 
and  South.  At  last  the  storm  broke,  imperilling  the  unity 
of  the  nation  and  the  future  of  the  American  dream.  The 
union  was  saved  by  the  victory  of  the  North  and  by  the 
genius  and  statesmanship  of  Abraham  Lincoln.  The  pursuit 
of  the  American  ideal  could  go  on. 

After  the  war  there  followed  a  period  of  unprecedented 
material  expansion  in  which  for  a  while  the  vision  of  the  ideal 
was  obscured.  The  United  States  emerged  as  a  world  power, 
though  she  had  yet  to  learn  to  play  her  part  in  the  world. 
At  last  men  undertook  the  task  of  realizing,  in  an  industrial¬ 
ized  state,  the  American  dream.  The  problem  came  to  the 
fore  in  the  first  decade  and  a  half  of  this  century;  and  if  the 
struggle  was  for  a  while  submerged  by  the  immediate  needs 
of  a  world  war  and  its  cruel  aftermath,  it  was  only  to  emerge 
again  in  a  greater  way  during  the  1930’s.  The  striving  after 
the  American  ideal  goes  on. 

I.  The  new  state  takes  form: 

1.  Establishing  the  Constitution: 

a.  Toward  national  unity;  the  period  of  confedera¬ 
tion  and  its  unsolved  problems;  the  need  of 
greater  federal  power. 

b.  The  federal  Constitution:  formation,  character, 
adoption. 

2.  The  new  state’s  attitude  toward  the  world: 

a.  Neutrality:  Washington’s  policy. 

b.  Isolation:  the  Monroe  Doctrine  —  its  applica¬ 
tion,  1823  to  1860. 

3.  The  development  of  the  new  state: 

a.  Emergence  of  political  parties  —  Hamilton  and 
Jefferson. 
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b.  Territorial  expansion  (map  study). 

c.  Economic  development. 

d.  Jacksonian  democracy. 

4.  Problems  of  national  unity  —  forces  for  and  against 
unity: 

a.  Economic  and  cultural  cleavage  between  North 
and  South. 

b.  Constitutional  and  political  issues:  states’  rights; 
Marshall  and  the  Supreme  Court. 

c.  The  significance  of  the  Civil  War:  to  the  United 
States;  to  Anglo-American  relations;  to  Canada. 


II.  The  United  States  develops  national  maturity: 

1.  Widespread  and  intense  industrialization;  mech¬ 
anization  of  agriculture  and  industry,  trusts, 
immigration,  the  labour  movement. 

2.  Attempts  to  adapt  the  American  ideal  to  an 
industrial  state. 

3.  American  culture:  its  spirit  and  manifestation  in 
the  arts. 


III.  The  United  States  becomes  a  world  power  —  1860  to 
1914: 

1.  Imperialism  —  economic  and  territorial. 

2.  Pan-Americanism. 

3.  International  relations. 


C.  Canada's  Advance  to  Nationhood  Within  the 
Empire  and  the  Commonwealth 

The  growth  of  Canadian  autonomy  and  nationhood  has  been 
a  development  from  colonialism  to  equality  within  the 
British  Commonwealth  of  Nations.  This  development  has 
often  been  unconscious  and  indirect  since  it  was  the  result 
of  three  sometimes  conflicting  influences  —  British,  American 
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and  Canadian  —  which,  while  causing  Canada  to  advance  in 
the  direction  of  increasing  control  of  her  own  affairs,  have 
always  kept  her  within  the  British  orbit. 

Lord  Durham’s  Report  is  a  landmark  in  both  Canadian  and 
Empire  history.  Durham  believed  that  greater  self-govern¬ 
ment  for  Canada  would  counteract  any  movement  for  union 
with  the  United  States,  strenghten  the  ties  with  Great 
Britain,  and  make  possible  at  a  later  date  a  union  of  British 
North  America.  Canadian  statesmen  like  Baldwin,  Lafontaine 
and  Howe  supported  this  belief.  Others  saw  in  responsible 
government  the  means  of  establishing  democracy  in  Canada. 


Not  only  in  the  sphere  of  responsible  government  was 
Canada  a  pioneer  among  colonies.  Within  a  generation  she 
was  to  adopt  and  to  apply  successfully,  under  exceedingly 
difficult  conditions,  a  system  of  federal  government.  To  the 
Fathers  of  Confederation,  as  well  as  to  Durham  and  his 
associates,  Canada  owes  a  lasting  debt,  a  debt  shared  by  the 
Empire  and  the  Commonwealth,  since  it  was  Canada’s 
success  in  these  two  unique  experiments  which  established 
faith  in  their  practicability  in  other  parts  of  the  Empire  and 
led  ultimately  to  one  of  the  most  interesting  of  modern 
political  phenomena,  the  British  Empire-Commonwealth. 


The  soundness  of  these  experiments  could  be  determined  only 
by  the  testing  of  the  years.  More  and  more  Canada  became 
mistress  of  her  own  house.  This  process  was  greatly  acceler¬ 
ated  by  the  First  World  War  and  the  settlements  that  at¬ 
tended  it.  Finally,  in  1931  Canada’s  new  status  was  given 
legal  definition  in  the  Statute  of  Westminster  - —  that  of  a 
nation  in  a  British  Commonwealth  of  Nations,  all  members 
of  which  owed  allegiance  to  a  common  Crown. 

Less  deliberately,  but  as  time  has  proved  no  less  definitely, 
a  character  and  pattern  of  life  has  developed  within  the 
North  American  environment  which  is  distinctively  Canadian 
not  British  or  American,  though  it  contains  elements  of  both. 
This  synthesis  is  revealed  in  the  way  Canadians  live,  in  the 
way  they  conduct  their  political  affairs,  and  in  their  literature 
and  art.  While  showing  some  of  the  same  elements,  the  older 
French-Canadian  culture  has  .retained  its  identity,  thus 
endowing  Canada  with  a  dual  character  of  its  own. 
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Canada’s  agricultural  expansion  and  increasing  industrializa¬ 
tion,  her  rise  to  a  leading  position  in  world  trade,  and  her 
strategic  global  position  in  a  world  rapidly  changing  under 
the  impact  of  a  Second  World  War  are  profoundly  affecting 
her  relations  with  all  nations. 

By  all  these  powerful  influences,  political,  cultural,  economic 
and  geographic,  Canada  has  been  drawn  into  the  main 
stream  of  world  affairs. 

I.  A  Canadian  federation  takes  form  within  the  Empire 

(1840  to  1867): 

1.  A  new  concept  of  Empire: 

a.  Economic  and  political  forces  making  for  dis¬ 
integration  within  the  Empire:  the  decay  of 
mercantilism  and  the  rise  of  free  trade;  unrest 
and  rebellion  in  Canada  before  Durham. 

b.  Self-government  the  solution  of  the  political  and 
economic  problem :  recommendations  and  sig¬ 
nificance  of  Durham’s  Report;  the  working  out 
of  the  recommendations;  responsible  government 
a  reality  by  1849;  the  influence  of  Canada’s 
example  upon  other  British  colonies;  the  exten¬ 
sion  of  political  autonomy  into  the  economic 
field  —  the  real  test  of  colonial  autonomy; 
Canada  Customs  Act,  1859. 


2.  How  Canada  achieved  federal  union: 

a.  Problems  demanding  solution:  geographical  ob¬ 
stacles  and  lack  of  national  feeling;  holding  the 
West;  defence;  trade;  political  deadlock  in 
Canada. 

b.  Federal  union  —  the  solution;  the  statesmanship 
of  the  Fathers  of  Confederation;  the  attitude  of 
the  British  Government;  the  British  North 
America  Act;  constitutional  compromises  neces¬ 
sitated  by  French-Canadian  feeling  and  by 
loyalty  to  the  British  connection;  comparison 
of  the  governments  of  Canada  and  the  United 
States. 
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II.  Canada,  a  self-governing  Dominion  (1867  to  1914): 

1.  Expansion  of  the  Dominion: 

a.  “From  sea  to  sea”:  territorial  growth  and 
political  organization. 

b.  Transportation,  population,  economic  develop¬ 

ment. 

2.  Development  of  political  democracy:  suffrage, 

electoral  reforms. 

3.  Progress  toward  automony:  increasing  control  of 

economic  affairs  and  changing  imperial  relations; 
e.g.  Washington  Treaty,  Boer  War,  reciprocity 
negotiations,  Imperial  Conferences. 

III.  Canada  a  Nation  —  within  the  Commonwealth. 

1.  Autonomy  exercised  in  the  First  World  War; 
nationhood  recognized  by  membership  in  the  Peace 
Conference  and  in  the  League  of  Nations. 

2.  Assertion  of  the  new  position  of  Canada  to  1923; 
Chanak  episode;  Halibut  Treaty. 

3.  Definition  of  the  new  position  of  Canada:  Confer¬ 
ence  of  1926;  Statute  of  Westminster. 

4.  Character  of  the  British  Empire-Commonwealth; 
gradual  decentralization  of  the  Empire;  problems 
of  Imperial  collaboration. 

5.  Canada's  dual  national  culture. 


Part  Two 

PROBLEMS  OF  THE  TWENTIETH  CENTURY 

About  the  beginning  of  the  twentieth  century,  man  entered 
a  new  era  in  World  history.  During  the  past  two  centuries 
the  advance  of  science  had  made  possible  the  establishment 
of  an  industrialized  society,  and,  by  spanning  the  vast  spaces 
of  continents  and  oceans  as  never  before,  had  brought  about 
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the  rapid  and  continuous  spread  of  new  inventions  and  ideas 
to  peoples  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  The  interest  of  common 
men  in  these  new  ways  of  living  and  thinking  found  expression 
in  mass  movements  and  popular  organizations  everywhere. 
No  field  was  left  unaffected,  political  or  economic,  social 
or  cultural.  One  by  one  the  governments  of  all  countries, 
influenced  by  mounting  demands  for  change  and  reform, 
initiated  programmes  of  domestic  legislation  designed  to  bring 
their  countries  into  line  with  the  needs  of  the  new  world. 
In  the  sphere  of  relations  among  nations,  measures  were  taken 
for  the  promotion  of  international  conciliation  and  co-opera¬ 
tion.  Behind  all  these  changes  was  the  vision  of  a  humane  and 
rational  way  of  life,  whose  origins  lay  far  back  in  history,  but 
which  now  in  the  twentieth  century  entered  upon  a  demo¬ 
cratic  phase,  making  this  the  era  of  the  common  man. 

Side  by  side,  however,  with  these  manifestations  of  the 
appearance  of  a  more  humane  order  in  the  world  were  signs 
of  an  equally  rapid  growth  of  disruptive  forces  in  world 
politics  and  society.  The  reorganization  of  political  life  on  a 
national  basis,  a  process  that  began  in  Europe  and  spread 
throughout  the  world,  revealed  unexpected  weaknesses 
alongside  the  values  of  the  nation-state.  Hence,  intense  and 
bitter  nationalism  became  one  of  the  most  serious  problems 
with  which  modern  man  has  to  cope.  Much  of  the  best  of 
Western  culture  was  carried  abroad  to  other  peoples  by  the 
expanding  European  states  but,  unhappily,  at  the  same  time, 
political  and  economic  rivalries  amongst  these  same  states, 
in  a  world  where  there  was  as  yet  no  effective  control  of 
international  relations,  led  to  steadily  increasing  international 
friction.  The  reappearance  of  autocracy  in  certain  important 
states  greatly  intensified  national  and  international  conflicts 
by  giving  them  an  ideological  hue.  Out  of  these  rivalries  and 
differences  in  ideals  came  a  struggle  for  balance  of  power  that 
divided  Europe  into  two  armed  camps  and  ended  in  the 
crash  of  the  First  World  War. 

This  war,  which  finally  engulfed  the  world,  was  a  new  type 
of  war  made  possible  by  science  and  industrialization,  a 
technological  war  that  required  the  mobilization  of  the  whole 
resources,  both  human  and  material,  of  every  participating 
nation  as  no  previous  conflict  had  ever  done.  In  such  a  war 
it  was  becoming  difficult  to  draw  a  distinction  between 
soldier  and  civilian.  Four  years  of  the  titanic  struggle  be- 
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queathed  bewildering  problems  to  the  makers  of  peace. 
Germany  and  her  allies  were  vanquished,  but  Europe  and 
much  of  the  world  had  to  be  re-stabilized,  and  a  new  and 
better  basis  for  international  relations  had  to  be  devised. 

For  a  decade  and  more  after  the  end  of  the  war,  forward- 
looking  men  pinned  great  hopes  for  a  better  world  upon  the 
working  of  the  new  League  of  Nations  and  the  associated 
international  organizations.  The  development  of  the  com¬ 
monwealth  within  the  British  family  of  nations  was  itself  a 
novel  and  highly  significant  attempt  to  meet  the  political 
needs  of  a  nationalized  world.  In  Europe  and  elsewhere  the 
wider  application  of  the  principle  of  national  self-determina¬ 
tion  was  likewise  regarded  as  a  marked  advance  toward  a 
more  rational  world  in  terms  of  political  freedom. 

Many  men  felt  that  the  basis  for  a  lasting  peace  and  a  better 
world  must  be  found  in  more  satisfactory  solutions  of  the 
social  and  economic  problems  raised  by  the  nature  of  modern 
society  quite  as  much  as  by  new  political  frameworks, 
national  or  international.  Indeed,  as  men  thought  more 
about  these  great  problems,  the  more  clearly  did  they  see 
that  there  was  no  way  of  dividing  the  various  aspects  of 
these  problems  from  one  another.  Political,  economic,  and 
social  questions  must  be  resolved  together.  Increasingly  it 
became  evident  that  in  an  industrialized  world,  where  the 
common  man  was  ever  more  conscious  of  his  importance,  no 
country  or  government  could  escape  the  political  necessity 
of  trying  to  cope  with  demands  for  social  change.  Thus  the 
social  legislation  in  Great  Britain,  in  Canada  and  other 
nations  of  the  Commonwealth,  the  New  Deal  in  the  United 
States,  and  the  Popular  Front  in  France  were  all  character¬ 
istic  of  the  efforts  in  Democratic  countries  to  meet  these 
demands.  In  authoritarian  states  like  Germany,  Italy  and 
Russia,  similar  problems  were  dealt  with  in  terms  of  rigid, 
dictatorial  regimentation. 

By  the  mid-lOSO’s  it  was  becoming  clear  that  neither  world 
stabilization  nor  international  peace  had  been  secured. 
Exacerbated  by  the  pressures  of  the  world  depression  and 
the  uncertain  international  political  situation,  extreme 
nationalism  once  more  reared  its  ugly  head.  If  no  part  of  the 
world  quite  escaped  the  taint,  the  most  dangerous  forms 
were  to  be  found  in  authoritarian  Germany,  Italy,  and 
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Japan,  where  intense  nationalism  rapidly  gave  birth  to  new 
imperial  dreams.  These  new  bids  for  empire,  coupled  with 
unsolved  social,  economic,  and  political  problems  in  all  parts 
of  the  world,  brought  the  world  once  again  to  the  brink  of 
war.  In  1939  began  the  second  holocaust  of  the  twentieth 
century. 

Far  more  truly  global  than  the  War  of  1914-1918,  the  fighting 
in  the  Second  World  War  penetrated  every  quarter  of  the 
earth.  Even  more  noteworthy  was  the  total  character  of  the 
war.  Here  was  really  total  war,  a  conflict  of  nations  in  arms, 
of  men,  women  and  children,  where  the  distinction  between 
civilian  and  soldier,  especially  in  those  countries  that  suffered 
aerial  bombing,  was  completely  obliterated.  Once  more  there 
was  a  strongly  ideological  aspect  to  the  struggle,  of  democ¬ 
racy  versus  dictatorship,  but  this  issue  was  confused  by  the 
association  of  democratic  and  non-democratic  countries  in 
the  opposition  to  Germany  and  Japan. 

When  the  fighting  ceased  in  1945,  and  men  were  again  faced 
with  the  problem  of  re-establishing  peace  and  order  in  the 
world,  this  division  of  views  amongst  the  victors  became  of 
crucial  importance.  For  after  the  war  it  became  evident  that 
Russia  and  Communism  represented  a  totalitarian  point  of 
view  quite  as  much  as  Nazi  Germany  had  done.  To  this  fact 
more  than  to  any  other  has  been  due  the  incomplete  nature 
of  the  peace  settlements  and  the  continuing  instability  of 
international  affairs. 

Another  very  disturbing  factor  in  the  present  world  has  been 
the  dramatic  spread  of  the  idea  of  national  self-determination 
to  the  peoples  of  Asia  and  Africa,  accompanied  by  insistent 
demands  for  social  change.  These  peoples,  thanks  partly  to 
European  leadership,  partly  to  European  example  have  now 
caught  a  glimpse  of  the  ideal  of  a  better  world  which  has  so 
stirred  the  nations  of  Europe  and  America  for  the  past  150 
years,  and  they  are  determined  to  make  it  their  own,  to  have 
their  part  in  it.  Their  efforts  to  do  so  are  upsetting  all  tradi¬ 
tional  political,  social,  and  economic  organization  in  their 
regions,  thus  contributing  to  the  creation  of  a  very  fluid 
state  of  affairs  in  international  relations. 

As  we  enter  the  second  half  of  our  twentieth  century  it  will 
be  noted  that  we  live  in  one  of  the  most  challenging  periods 
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in  all  history.  No  such  era  is  a  comfortable  one,  and  our  own 
is  particularly  uncomfortable  because  of  its  menace  of 
atomic  war  added  to  other  reasons  for  insecurity,  but  it  is 
tremendously  exciting,  and  an  age  of  vast  opportunities. 
Never  before  have  all  the  people  of  the  world  been  involved 
in  great  changes  all  together.  Our  old  world  drops  away;  we 
move  ahead  to  a  new,  a  world  of  one  humankind. 

In  such  a  light  must  be  seen  the  vast  importance  of  men’s 
endeavours  to  bring  again  peace,  order,  and  security  into  the 
world,  through  the  United  Nations,  through  all  the  experi¬ 
ments  in  mutual  aid  and  security,  through  the  many  pro¬ 
grammes  for  social  reform.  So  seen  the  difficulties  become 
possibilities;  the  door  is  open  to  the  greatest  efforts  and 
achievements. 

In  this  new,  exciting  and  challenging  world  Canada  emerges 
as  a  significant  power,  one  whose  voice  will  be  heard  with 
respect,  a  nation  whose  influence  in  co-operation  with  others 
can  count  for  much. 


A.  The  World  Faced  with  New  Problems  of  State  and  Society 
(the  dawn  of  the  twentieth  century— an  introductory  survey) 

I.  Man  moves  toward  a  new  world: 

1.  The  influence  of  scientific  research  and  invention; 
the  vast  expansion  of  industrialism;  the  shrinkage 
of  the  world  due  to  changes  in  transportation  and 
communication. 

2.  The  organization  of  the  world  on  a  national  basis. 

3.  The  rise  of  the  common  man  and  new  demands  upon 
governments. 

4.  The  vision  of  a  humane  and  rational  way  of  life. 

II.  Problems  of  a  world  in  transition,  to  1918: 

1.  Development  of  intense  nationalism;  retarded 
national  development  in  certain  states;  projection 
of  national  problems  into  international  affairs. 
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2.  Western  imperialism:  the  struggle  for  world  markets 
and  the  spread  of  Western  culture. 

3.  Efforts  to  secure  world  peace:  the  balance-of-power 
principle;  Hague  Conferences  and  Hague  Court. 


III.  The  first  world  crisis: 

1.  First  World  War,  1914-1918:  issues;  a  new  kind  of 
war  and  its  implications  for  the  future. 

2.  The  making  of  peace:  contrasting  aims  and  objec¬ 
tives;  main  features  of  the  settlement. 


B.  New  Approaches  to  Twentieth  Century  Problems 

I.  The  quest  for  an  international  order: 

1.  The  League  of  Nations:  aims,  organization,  accom¬ 
plishments,  weaknesses;  The  World  Court;  Inter¬ 
national  Labour  Organization;  International  con¬ 
ferences. 

2.  British  Commonwealth  of  Nations:  world  sig¬ 
nificance  of  constitutional  developments. 

3.  National  self-determination  in  Europe  and  the 
Near  East. 


II.  Efforts  to  deal  with  social  revolution: 

1.  In  democratic  countries:  Britain  and  the  Common¬ 
wealth:  United  States  and  the  New  Deal;  Popular 
Front  in  France. 

2.  In  authoritarian  countries:  National-Socialism  in 
Germany;  Fascism  in  Italy;  Communism  in  Russia. 

III.  Resurgence  of  extreme  nationalism  —  autocracy  and 
self-sufficiency: 

1.  World  depression. 

2.  New  bids  for  empire:  Germany,  Italy,  Japan. 

3.  New  threats  to  world  security. 
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IV.  The  second  world  crisis: 


1.  Second  World  War,  1939-45;  issues,  total  war, 
character  and  extent. 

2.  Incomplete  nature  of  post-war  settlements. 


C.  The  Twentieth  Century  Dream  of  a  Better  Life 
Becomes  World-Wide 

I.  Major  issues  in  the  post-war  world: 

1.  Two  ways  of  organizing  society  and  world  order: 
totalitarianism  and  democracy. 

2.  Post-war  expansion  of  Russia  and  the  spread  of 
communism:  a  new  totalitarian  challenge. 

3.  National  self-determination  and  the  social  revolu¬ 
tion  move  east  and  south:  Asians  and  Africans  seek 
a  part  in  the  better  life. 

II.  New  methods  of  dealing  with  twentieth  century 
problems: 

1.  United  Nations:  aims,  organization,  accomplish¬ 
ments,  limitations. 

2.  Mutual  aid  and  collective  security:  Marshall  Plan, 
NATO,  UN  Technical  Aid,  Point  Four  Programme, 
Colombo  Plan. 


III.  Canada  emerges  as  a  significant  power  in  the  world. 

1.  Material  and  cultural  growth. 

2.  Strategic  global  position  and  contribution  to  inter¬ 
national  order. 
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